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WHEELS 


By Tuprer GREENWALD 


My father tells me it happened suddenly, at a time 
when he was so young as to consider himself still a boy; 
‘a time’’ (to quote him) ‘‘when growing old seems both 
inconceivable and desirable. Little things crowd your 
mind and large worldly ones, when they come, almost 
burst it.”’ He was a trifle past twenty and his cheeks 
were smooth. People, —the few he knew, — guyed him 


for the sheer hairlessness of his skin. ‘‘Egg-face’’ he 
says one man called him, a village horse-trader with a 
club-foot who, accompanied by his daughter, often visited 
the farm in a great bumbling wagon. 

But he refused to buy oil and attempt one of those 
gallant worldly little moustaches the peasant girls liked. 
That would have meant a surrender of a sort, he says. 
It was doubtless a small thing, but he rather cherished 
his defiance. Moreover, he disliked putting on the tall, 
sharp linen collar his mother had bought him in Warsaw 
for Sabbath wear. He wore it only to please her, he says, 
having sensed that the sight of him in it brought to mind 
her husband in his wooing days. 

The other night in the room where my father sits most 
of the time since the death of my mother, he showed me a 
daguerreotype of himself as he looked then, in the collar. 
The face rises above it like a soft plant above a formal 
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pot. The eyes, long-lashed, glint soft through the Sab- 
bath fixedness of his expression. The mouth lies in a 
firm, tight line, but it is plain that the firmness is being 
maintained with effort. And the dark hair, like wet fur, 
with an angrily white part splitting the middle, has so 
plastered-down and confined a look that you can’t help 
thinking how wavy and loose it must have been on week 
days when, separated for hours from the family, he 
worked under the sun that burned over his father’s fields. 

As he held the picture my father laughed. 

‘‘Look at the damned young fool,’’ he said awkwardly, 
as if he had spoken the words to discover whether I was 
thinking them. He gave me a covert glance and his 
laugh thinned into a chuckle. 

‘‘This picture was taken about a month before it hap- 
pened,’’ he began. ‘‘You can see, I was about your age, 
wasn’t I? But of course I guess I was much younger in 
other respects. If I wasn’t I shouldn’t be telling you this 
story, perhaps.’’ 

He says he was in the fields that day. They were wide 
and yellow, the richest for miles around, with the wheat 
spread out as far as you could see in a sweeping liquid 
layer. Often it had a way of heaving and rolling. It had 
it that day. He was standing between the heavy stalks, 
breathing the sweetness, he says, while the sun swam 
down slowly and its nether swell lowered as if into a 
great cleft at the horizon, until he could see only a half- 
circle, a dome, of sunflame. Now the wheat seemed to 
have its source in the sun and was issuing from it in a 
flood. It was as if fire were giving birth to grain, he 
says. 

The day’s work over, he lay down on the heated 
ground. The field-horses ceased their panting, lolled in 
their harness, and, lather dribbling from their mouths, 
champed in rhythm. He rested prone in the wheat for a 
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long time, watching the sky change color and listening to 
the horses champ. That was the only sound. 

At length another sound came, the sound of wheels 
crunching on the blanched clay road at his back, the 
sound of wheels rubbing the sides of a wagon, shafts 
creaking, and pressed pebbles grinding. They were 
ancient wooden wheels that squeaked with each turn. 
They set his teeth on edge like the scrape of stone on 
slate. Impatience at the slowness of their passage coiled 
about him like barbed wire. 

Those wheels were familiar. Each day for many days 
they had rolled by his field towards the village. Squeak! 
Squeak! He would sometimes thrust fingers into his 
ears against their noise. And when, ultimately, they had 
wobbled out of earshot, he would sigh, he says, and feel 
a curious sense of escape. They were heavy; they forced 
broad and ugly ruts in the road. At their departure he 
would feel that something stodgy, something aged be- 
yond reckoning, something dry and relentless, had 
passed. It was these wheels that wore into his being a 
first sense of himself in relation to the world. 

Sometimes, at night, the squeakings of the wheels 
would resound in his mind as he lay in bed. They would 
branch out of the sounds of the night in whips that waved 
over his body that.was sheathed for protection only in a 
white sheet. They waved, but never struck. 

Today he resented them more than ever. They neared. 
He clenched his fingers till the nails made deep crescents 
in his palms; and he felt like shouting at the wheels, as 
fiercely as possible, 

‘‘Get a move on there!’’ — or even worse, he says. 

He loathed them. He could not have told why. He 
thought then that it was merely because of their mon- 
strous habit of trampling the smooth warm stillness with 
their ponderously decrepit Squeak! Squeak! 

He had not stirred during their approach. His body 
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had lain inert, an immovable case against whose sides 
pricked needly impulses of fright and uneasiness. He 
told himself that the wheels must pass. That was their 
habit. Their place was in the village with the other 
wagon-wheels. As ever they must roll by his fields and 
follow the ruts leading to the village. 

Today they did not. 

One squeak that was abrupt and distinct from the 
others told him they had halted. Silence dropped, a re- 
verberant shield, over the wheat. He says he turned to 
a position on his elbows, then slowly lifted his body till 
his eyes were skimming the massed tips of grain. Fear 
shook him and he wanted to run off — in the direction of 
the sun, he says. 

Two men got down from the wagon. One was his 
father, the other the club-footed and red-faced horse- 
trader who had so often teased him about the smoothness 
of his cheeks. 

‘‘Like hers . . .’’ the horse-trader had said one day 
in early spring at dusk, drinking tea in the farmhouse 
kitchen. And the horse-trader had slapped him on the 
back as he stood in the room, breathless from a long walk 
in the fields with the man’s daughter. ‘‘Look at them — 
two little egg-faces. That’s what they are — two little 
egg-faces ready to break if you touch ’em.’’ 

The men were chuckling as they advanced, their 
throats clicking cheerfully, he says, as though, having 
agreed on something, they were now harmoniously bent 
on acting it out. 

‘¢Are you there?’’ his father called. 

He squatted quickly; snuggled close to the ground on 
his belly. The bodies of the men made a swishing sound 
as they pressed towards him through the wheat. Finally 
they were so close that he could hear the horse-trader’s 
snuffy breathing. He decided to lie hidden no longer — 
it was useless — and, pretending that he had secreted 
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himself out of a boyish caprice, he leapt up. He leapt so 
suddenly that the men started, then they smiled and he 
eyed them tremulously, managing to force an answering 
smile, half bold, half sheepish, on his face. 

‘*We’re making for town,’’ his father murmured, 
soberly now. 

‘‘Yeah!’’ cried the horse-trader, blowing his nose and 
poking a large brown blob of snuff into the red, hairy, 
gaping nostrils. ‘‘We’re making for town to see the 
sights. Come along, you little rascal — you little egg- 
face.’’ One eyelid lowered and tightened into an ele- 
phantine wink. 

He says he eyed his father. The latter looked away, 
muttered to the field-horses. The animals, harness flap- 
ping, jogged off towards the farmhouse. 

‘“Well . . .’’ said the horse-trader, scratching an ear. 

‘‘Let’s get going,’’ said his father. 

He says he walked with the two men to the roadside, 
where the wagon waited — a mud-crusted thing drawn by 
a hulking blind mare with great tattered fetlocks. 

The men climbed into the high straw-padded seat in 
front. He was directed to sit behind, on the dusty floor 
of the wagon. 

‘*You can’t sit with us married men — yet,’’ said the 
horse-trader with another wink more grotesque than the 
first. 

He put a trembling foot on the hub of one wheel and 
clambered in. 

‘‘Well, there’s my daughter, you little rascal,’’ cried 
the horse-trader, chucklingly taking up the reins. 

‘‘His daughter,’’ intoned his father gravely. 

The girl was sitting impassively on a sack of meal. A 
small girl of sixteen whose loose black hair wrapped her 
head in a shadowy veil, her face tense and white. He 
gave her an abrupt, awkward nod, eyes lowered, and sat 
down sideways opposite her. Seen from the sides of his 
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eyes, her body was a feathery white blur. He looked 
down sheepishly at the backs of his hands gloved in the 
brown grime of the fields. 

The horse-trader beleched a command at the sightless 
mare, slapped its buttocks with a broad, frayed whip. 
With a preliminary pant the wagon lurched forward. 
Squeak! Squeak! The hideous cacophony of the wheels 
started anew. The wagon jolted, swayed; the dust on 
the floor danced; and his body shook in time with the 
jarrings, his teeth drumming upon one another till his 
jaws ached. 

Through a small hole in the rough boards he saw the 
road move. Tiny dark fissures in the clay flitted in a 
ravelling motion like threads snapped here, renewed 
there. Suddenly the threads vanished. He waited for 
the unwinding to resume. But the wheels had rolled onto 
a smooth, baked stretch of road flanked by warped oaks. 
He looked up and back. 

His field was almost out of sight — irregular swatches 
of gold cut by trees and bushes. They dimmed. At a 
sudden slope in the highway they were gone. He yearned 
to rise for a glimpse of them. He sat still, loneliness 
fastening on his heart. He says he felt lonelier than ever 
before in his life. 

His thoughts drifted to the girl, to the spring day they 
had passed in fields full of the pageantry of growth. She 
was the sole girl he had ever been alone with in the wheat. 
He wished, now, that she would speak as she had spoken 
that day. His tongue lay like an iron lid tight over his 
throat. 

At his back the men’s voices reared now and again 
above the din of the wheels. Blurred talk with inter- 
mittently-heard fragments touching on horses and sheep, 
calves born and dying, and the oncoming harvest. 

Twilight thickened. In the gauzy, gray dimness he 
could get a larger view of the girl without disclosing his 
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scrutiny. Several times he started to speak — the words 
refused to form. He thought of leaping out of the wagon 
and plunging through the woods for home. In his mind 
he rehearsed the required movements; saw his body 
hurtle to the ground, felt the impact of his booted heels 
on the stiff surface. But he was numbed by a rock-like 
inertness, deafened by the racket of the doddering 
wheels, the coarse, throaty noise of the men’s words; 
trussed by a sense of isolation and utter helplessness. 

At length he garnered enough courage to face full to- 
wards the horse-trader’s daughter. After a ¢ 1ick glance 
he jerked away. Her pale head was bowed. For a mo- 
ment, he says, he fancied she was. dozing and it made him 
bitter, but as he listened, quivering, he found she was 
sobbing — a wailing sound faintly underlying the wag- 
on’s clamor. 

Her tiny sobs gave significance to his own wretched- 
ness; and certain that the men could not perceive his 
weakness, he too wept. The shaking wagon flicked a few 
tears out of his eyes and onto his hands limp between his 
legs. 

When the thorough-clotted blackness of night had 
come, the wheels still groaned in their tireless careening 
rhythm. Stars bit through the sky. Some winked, others 
stared. A dull, opaque half-moon stood aloft like an ear. 
Out-thrust branches plied leaves through his hair and 
across his face and neck. He felt chill. 

The girl coughed. 

He rubbed his eyes, then began to inch towards her. 
But he held back, fearful lest she resent his coming. 

The wheels dug into yielding earth suddenly; their 
cries let up. The men’s tones lifted into distinctness, the 
horse-trader’s braying, his father’s grave. 

6é Yeah ! 9? 

‘*Well, you didn’t make trouble.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t my way — nope!’’ 
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‘*Tt’ll make him feel responsible. . . .’’ 
‘‘Yeah! And she’s got stuff. You know how it is. 
9? 

‘‘Too much dreaming around is bad. . . .’’ 

‘“‘Yeah! . . . I got plenty horses. I’ll take him in 
withme. . . .”’ 

The village lamps began to bob and dart on the inky 
horizon, he says. 

Intently he looked at the girl. Her eyes glimmered, 
two tendrils of light growing toward his. He drew to- 
wards her in the dark; found her wrist, then her hand. 
It was cool. His fingers trembled among the little val- 
leys of her knuckles. Im silence he let his arm creep 
about her waist. She shivered slightly and he moved 
closer, till their touching bodies pressed tight. 

‘‘Yeah! It’s best all around,’’ came the horse-trader’s 
voice. 

Squeak! Squeak! Squeak! came, he says, the wooden 
wheels’ voice. 

And finishing his story my father told me, 

‘‘That winter, when the snow lay sill-high round the 
horse-trader’s house, you were born.”’ 











IF THERE’S MEN THERE’S MERMAIDS 


By Leonarp CLINE 


It may very well have been that the Reverend Mr: 
Pasley preached that August morning on the proximity 
of godliness and cleanliness. Whatever his text, Mr. 
Caleb Phinney was not in his accustomed place in the 
front pew at the Flatbush church to listen. Mr. Phinney 
was practising, with an eagerness that hinted of tragic 
eventualities, the alternative virtue. He was, precisely, 
in his tub. 

Mr. Phinney steamed in the gentle water. He revelled 
with a poignancy of affection indeed in the odorous bar 
of Foam-White soap that he found in the tray: a bar not 
too new and not too old, large enough to fill the hand and 
yet with the sharpness of edge and corner worn well 
away. He let it slip slowly through his fingers and 
hunted it meltingly with his hands along the bottom of 
the tub through the clouded water, under his legs and 
around behind his back and across his toes. He soaped 
himself four times consecutively and rinsed before each 
new soaping. He thrilled deliciously at the smoothness 
of Foam-White on his shoulders and at the wet sudsiness 
of it on his pate. He filled the long-handled brush with 
it and scrubbed the tender otherwise unreachable parts 
of his back between his shoulder-blades, delicately itch- 
ing. Finally he began to feel faint, and he climbed re- 
gretfully out of the bath, all of him one pucker from 
immersion. Towelling himself, he watched with a sink- 
ing sense of desolation the full half-bar of Foam-White 
that remained, and listened dismally to the gurgle of the 
drain as it swallowed down the froth. 

Mr. Phinney dressed deliberately but without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. In the close-curtained living room he 
scratched and scrawled for half an hour with pen on 
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paper, finally completing the final draft of a note to his 
wife, who was at that time paying a visit to their married 
daughter in Syracuse: 

‘‘Dear Martha: When you get back home I will be no 
more. The bankruptcy proceedings will be over this 
week. This is my only recourse. You will find my in- 
surance policy in the Bible and it will give you enough to 
live on. Forgive me and pray for me, dear Martha. 
Caleb.’’ 

In the face of the clock Mr. Phinney placed his note. 
Then he blew his nose gustily, put on his round little 
straw hat, and let himself out the front door. 


2 


Let it be understood that this is Mr. Phinney’s own 
story. To be sure it has been impossible for me to get it 
from the lips of Mr. Phinney himself. He will no longer 
discuss the matter, but shakes his head and smiles that 
remote selenic smile of his at every inquiry. In the be- 
ginning however and before people began to vex him 
with ill-considered jokes and to whisper about him to 
each other, he told it frequently. It is by piecing to- 
gether many versions that I am able to present now at 
last this authentic one. 

Some details of it I have investigated personally. I 
ean confirm that he did go to Long Beach one Sunday 
morning just preceding the collapse of the Phinney Soap 
Company, manufacturers of Foam-White, in bank- 
ruptey. He did rent a little room under the stairs in 
Mrs. Teeber’s boarding house, and he did shut himself 
up in this stuffy cubicle all day long in spite of the heat. 
He did emerge just after dark and trudge by himself 
disconsolately down the beach. And he was seen return- 
ing, without his hat and with a rather moonstruck smile, 
shortly before two o’clock in the morning. 
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But the best verification of the narrative is the por- 
tentous change that has come over Mr. Phinney. Before 
that day his neighbors and business associates knew him 
as a modest, sensible husband and father, of blameless 
personal life. Since then he has taken to long walks at 
night, he wastes his days in profitless revery, he com- 
poses verses, he is even heard trying to sing about the 
house. Withal he accepts with singular good cheer the 
adversity that has befallen him, and does his work at the 
corner drug-store, where he got a job as clerk, with such 
amiable willingness that the proprietor, although sorely 
tried on numerous occasions, has not the heart to dismiss 
him for his carelessness. 

And now, with this understanding, let us return to the 
story. 


3 


Almost five miles along the sand Mr. Phinney walked. 
He found himself at last alone and drew up pant- 
ing. A haze of misty cloud trailed across the heavens. 
From time to time a star gleamed through it, and from 
time to time the moon came flooding down, kindling 
the waves. They rolled in lazily, collapsing with a 
low throaty thunder on the beach; and the back- 
wash seethed into white foam as it slithered under the 
next billow. Mr. Phinney removed his round little straw 
hat and wiped the perspiration from his forehead; and 
for a space Mr. Phinney and the sea contemplated each 
other, and not a word from either. 

It had been a long walk indeed, with the sand sucking 
at his heels. He felt now as he stared out across the 
ocean that his strength was not quite up to the demand 
that was to be made upon it. He would have to swim very 
far out, lest at the crucial moment his courage fail him 
and he struggle back. He perceived that he would not be 
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able to get far enough unless he rested for a few minutes, 
recovered his breath and eased his tired limbs. 

Mr. Phinney found a fairly dry place on the sand and 
lowered himself painfully into it. Once more his eyes 
turned toward the veiled water. 

Yes, far, far out. He would like to be able to make his 
way beyond shout or sight on that dim expanse before, 
face to face with the moon, he should allow himself to 
sink. Queer, out there: what a witchcraft of moon and 
mist and silence! . . . Far, far out . . . and on- 
ward without turning back. Was it Africa lay over 
there, southward ten thousand miles? 

Now an odd fancy came upon Mr. Phinney; for as he 
yearned upon the moonway he saw himself swimming on 
and on and on, without fear or exhaustion — on until 
from the crest of a billow, as he glanced back, the beach 
itself could not be seen, and the lights of the boardwalk 
clustered like a constellation of midget stars on the hori- 
zon. And on he swam, and even the lights presently 
disappeared, and he was alone in all the immensity of 
the ocean; and still onward he swam. Glory, the cool- 
ness and reek and rock of the sea and the brine in his 
mouth! Glory, the loneliness! 

Down in the west the moon slid. Mr. Phinney, push- 
ing through the waves, watched dawn spread coral wings 
above him. On he swam. 

About noon a troop of porpoises came frolicking along. 
Mr. Phinney watched them enviously and even tried to 
keep pace with them for a while, and when they had 
passed he amused himself playing porpoise. He was not 
very graceful at it but he had a lot of fun, spurting out 
of the water into the flare of the sun, arching his back 
and swerving breathlessly down again into the green 
translucency of the water. On the fourth day out how- 
ever he was compelled to eschew this pastime for a while 
as he had suffered a bad sunburn on his bottom. 
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It was on the eleventh day that a caravan of whales 
drew wallowing alongside, spouting water through their 
noses and scrutinizing Mr. Phinney first out of one eye 
and then out of the other, very solemnly. At first he felt 
very small indeed beside his new companions, and their 
gravity too quite depressed him; it was as if they were 
all ploughing on to the funeral of some dear dead 
mountain. 

There was a baby whale in the company whose playful- 
ness quite delighted Mr. Phinney and somehow made him 
think of his daughter, Amy, when she was a little girl. 
Once the baby whale came bounding over and nuzzled its 
nose lovingly in Mr. Phinney’s ear, which caused him to 
go under water for a few minutes. When he came splut- 
tering to the surface, the baby whale seemed sorry for 
its clumsiness and so glad to see him that it touched Mr. 
Phinney and he put out his hand, wishing to pat it. At 
that, however, the baby whale got frightened and all the 
father and mother and uncle and aunt whales got fright- 
ened too and went crashing away together, leaving Mr. 
Phinney to toss about in a minor local typhoon. 

So on swam Mr. Phinney, singing hymns at the top of 
his voice when he felt lonely. The sun shone warm and 
benign by day and by night the moon was cool and re- 
freshing. .. . 

Well, suppose it took him ten years steady swimming? 
Out of the water Mr. Phinney saw himself at last emerge, 
on a gold shore of Africa, with a green forest glimmering 
in the sun just over the dunes. How long his beard 
would have grown! But he would be much more slender, 
and he would be tanned all over like those muscular 
youths he had seen that afternoon infinities lost in the 
past, the day he arrived at Long Beach. 


4 


Mr. Phinney brought himself out of his revery with 
an embarrassed smirk and tingle of the cheek; and he 
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undertook to reprove himself for indulging in such levity 
here at the very incidence of extinction, but himself took 
the reproof with waggish disregard. Yielding suddenly 
to an impulse he clasped his hands behind his head and 
reclined on the sand, quite careless now whether it was 
damp. He lay on his back and conned the skies. 

Only from time to time did a star peek through the 
weft of cloud. Mr. Phinney watched them for a while, 
until it occurred to him to play a cajoling game with 
himself, which was that every time he glimpsed a star he 
put a thousand dollars in the bank. 

One time Mr. Phinney made a great winning, for four 
stars showed themselves all at once. But what should he 
do with four thousand dollars? His fancy stood non- 
plussed for a minute, fingering the huge roll. Then he 
remembered the last hotel he had passed on the board- 
walk earlier in the evening: that brilliant place with 
richly curtained windows through which he could see a 
dining room opulently alluring, and well-dressed people 
lazing in soft chairs. Mr. Phinney imagined himself 
strutting through the princely portal. He would have a 
whole suite of rooms. He would have a luxurious bath 
with plenty of Foam-White soap. If they did not fur- 
nish Foam-White soap, well, they would have to go out 
and getsome. Andthen .. . friedchickenand .. . 

But suddenly he bethought himself of Martha. She 
had been having a great deal of trouble with her feet 
these later years. She really ought not to have to make 
that five-block walk to the subway every time she went 
down-town; and then too, riding in the subway with its 
jangle and jolt gave her palpitation of the heart. So 
Mr. Phinney decided against an evening at the big hotel. 
He would hurry home and get a shining new automobile 
and drive to Syracuse with it, where he would sweep 
magnificently up to the modest stoop of his daughter’s 
house and invite them all for a ride. 
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Mr. Phinney was aroused by the glint of two more 
stars that he must bank. The intrusion of business upon 
his pleasure irked him. It occurred to him that he had 
been vexed just so all through his life by the exigencies 
of business. Revolt flared in him. He would pay no 
attention to those two stars. What if he did let a couple 
of thousand slip away from him? There would be plenty 
more. He found it immensely gratifying for several 
minutes to watch stars blink through the clouds and to 
refuse deliberately to pocket them. 

‘‘Pshaw!’’ said Mr. Phinney, shifting into a more com- 
fortable position. ‘‘I’m not one of those men that just 
keep on grabbing all the money they can get. I spend my 
money, and that’s the only excuse I’ve got for being 
rich.’’ . 

5 


With a gasp of dismay Mr. Phinney sat bolt upright. 
The last clouds were shredding away; there was a Rocke- 
feller’s fortune of stars in the sky: but Mr. Phinney had 
a terrifying premonition. When one has been going to 
bed with Martha climbing the stairs behind one every 
night at ten o’clock sharp, through four decades of 
methodical life, ten o’clock comes to be the brink of exist- 
ence. And it was now— Mr. Phinney gasped at his 
watch — ten forty-six. 

At first this alarmed and confused him beyond meas- 
ure, but as he cogitated the matter he became aware of 
the singular fitness of the hour. This was the logical 
preliminary. Bedtime was past and with it went Mrs. 
Phinney, the multiple orders of regular living, the cark 
and dubiety of the world. At nine fifty-nine Mr. Phinney 
had been still in the flesh, a human being, president of 
the Phinney Soap Company, a figure in Flatbush Baptist 
social circles and holder of the front pew; and his ad- 
dress was Number 2120 Bedford Avenue. At ten one 
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Mr. Phinney, out of bed, was in the hinterland of the 
everlasting; he dabbled his hand in the dark tide of 
Jordan and gazed upon the splendid gates of paradise, 
a soul disembodied, without duds or debts; and his ad- 
dress was — 

Mr. Phinney pored anew upon the sea, now dizzy with 
moonlight. 

Without duds or debts. . . . The impropriety of un- 
dressing in public smote Mr. Phinney and he was sur- 
prised and shocked that he had even thought of such a 
thing. But he felt an irresistible desire to be naked when 
he entered the cool water. And it was dark; it was 
lonely ; it was eleven o’clock. 

Pantingly Mr. Phinney unbuttoned his tie and slipped 
off his collar. He opened his waistcoat down as far as 
the last two buttons, and his shirt under that, and his 
undershirt under that; and then he widened the aperture 
as far as he could without tearing. The wind blew 
against his hairless chest, billowing down into the 
baroque contours of his middle region. How suave was 
its touch! Without venturing to rise Mr. Phinney 
wormed out of his coat and his waistcoat, so that pres- 
ently he found himself stripped to the hips. He took off 
shoes and socks and waggled wild toes in the cool sand. 
Then madness of a sort seized Mr. Phinney, for he 
jumped up and let his clothes slip to his feet. 

Three minutes passed. The affronted night failed to 
blot him out. No stalking cop grabbed his shoulder. 
Exaltation possessed him. He stepped out of his things, 
pranced seven steps down the beach, pirouetted thrice, 
and kicked at a big white star. 

Then with renewed sobriety Mr. Phinney rolled up his 
clothes in several bundles, and these he took into the 
reedy flats behind the beach, and at wide intervals under 
weeds and flotsam he secreted them. The flight of Mr. 
Phinney and the direction in which he sought escape 
should never be discovered from a shirt on the sand. 
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6 


Just how far out Mr. Phinney swam that night before 
he heard the voice I have been unable to ascertain. He 
himself in his later estimates places it as about five 
miles. It remains that finally, turning to see if he could 
still discern the beach, he saw on the crest of the wave 
behind him the faces of two girls. Almost immediately 
a billow heaved between and they disappeared, with what 
struck him as something more than the mere suspicion of 
a giggle. 

In consternation Mr. Phinney pointed himself once 
more towards Africa. He felt it almost his duty to warn 
the young ladies they were going beyond their depth. 
But in view of his nudity he apprehended they might 
take it as an impertinence to address them. Even the 
most fatherly intentions are often misinterpreted when 
one accosts young ladies to whom one has not been intro- 
duced, even in pants and jacket. . . . Mr. Phinney 
yearned towards Africa with a frantic stroke, and there 
was a blush behind his ears that he feared must surely 
shine like the Montauk range light. 

A minute later Mr. Phinney distinctly felt a poke in 
one leg. He threshed around and there the girls were, 
laughing; and he observed clearly now that the hair of 
one of them was green like seaweed and the hair of the 
other was green like moss, and that their bodies, which 
were quite as unclothed as his own, were white. ‘‘ White 
and smoothas ... as .. . as soap,’’ Mr. Phinney 
has described them. Never before in his life had he seen 
such piquant and such lovely young faces. 

‘*Good evening,’’ stammered Mr. Phinney. 

‘‘Hello!’’ chirped the girl with the hair like seaweed, 
treading water. ‘‘And what do you think you’re doing 
away out here, man? Don’t you realize it’s over your 
head?”’ 
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‘*Well,’’ replied Mr. Phinney, ‘‘I hope you won’t take 
it amiss, and all I mean you know is a friendly warning 
to you young ladies; I’m quite old enough, you know, to 
be your father, and my own daughter Amy, she lives in 
Syracuse, you know, where her husband is bookkeeper at 
the sawmill; but I think you young ladies have come 
entirely too far from shore. It impresses me as really 
dangerous, and many young women, you know, much 
more careful than you are, get drowned on this beach 
every summer.”’ 

At that both the girls laughed so merrily that Mr. 
Phinney himself, feeling a bit wild withal, could not help 
joining them. 

‘“‘But we never drown,’’ explained the moss-haired 
girl. ‘‘We’re not young ladies. We’re mermaids.’’ 

Decidedly startled, Mr. Phinney rolled over on his back 
to get a better look at the girls. ‘‘Pshaw!’’ he protested. 
‘‘There isn’t any sort of a thing like mermaids!’’ 

‘‘There just is!’’ the moss-haired girl retorted. ‘‘As 
if I were to tell you that there isn’t any such thing as a 
man! What an idea! Do you mean to tell me there isn’t 
any such thing as a man?”’ 

‘‘My dear young lady, of course not,’’ said Mr. Phin- 
ney. ‘‘No, indeed. I’m a man myself, you know.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, if there’s men there’s mermaids!’’ put in 
the girl with the seaweed hair, with a triumphant chuckle. 
Thereupon she dove blithely into a great curling roller, 
and Mr. Phinney’s surprise may well be imagined when 
he perceived the back part of her, which was to be sure a 
gleaming silver finny tail. 

‘‘T do hope,’’ said Mr. Phinney to the moss-haired girl, 
‘‘that your friend isn’t mad a. me. I didn’t mean to 
offend, really. But it’s so seldom one meets mermaids 
that one hardly knows what to say to them.’’ 

Gay laughed the girl. ‘‘No, my sister isn’t mad; but 
we’re both of us a little disappointed in you. We thought 
at first you were coming out here to see us, and when 
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you said that we—that we just weren’t, that’s all! — 
why, it made us feel bad. It’s been years and years now 
since we saw a man, unless we went right in to shore. 
Mother was a siren, and she used to tell us about men; 
but I guess they’ve changed. Ah, dear, dear! 

But what did you come this far out for?’’ 

At this juncture the mermaid with the seaweed hair, 
splashing prettily out of a wave, echoed the question. 
‘*Yes, man, what did you come out here for?”’ 

Now, all his life Mr. Phinney had been esteemed for 
the most scrupulous veracity. Indeed so rigidly did he 
adhere to the least quiddity of the whole truth that it 
sometimes led, among those who were less punctilious, to 
ill-feeling against him as a crabbed old grouch. Some- 
thing occurred now, however, that can be construed only 
as indicating the incipience of the momentous change 
that came over Mr. Phinney; for without a moment’s 
hesitation and with a gallant smile he replied thus to the 
two mermaids: 

‘‘My dear young ladies, of course I came out for the 
sole purpose of finding you. I had been told that two 
mermaids had been seen somewhere out here, and that 
they were the most beautiful in the ocean. My heart 
thrilled and I resolved to brave the raging deep in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of your loveliness. But I 
didn’t have much hope of meeting you, and when first I 
saw you, so fair and white and smooth, I simply couldn’t 
believe my eyes.”’ 

So delighted were the mermaids with this amazing 
speech of Mr. Phinney’s that they clapped their hands 
for joy, and they took hands with Mr. Phinney and all 
three danced around and around in the water; although 
Mr. Phinney, who was utterly dumfounded by his own 
deceitfulness and by the fluency of it, could not help now 
and then slipping under and getting his nose full of brine. 

‘‘But what’s your name, man?’’ gasped the mermaid 
with seaweed hair. 
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Mr. Phinney, still confused by his glib prevarication, 
‘faltered. . . . Caleb Phinney? No. It would do for 
the name of a man swallowed by a whale, but hardly for 
the name of one philandering with a mermaid. As for 
his patronymic, he remembered the caudal termination 
of his companions and tingled with unpleasant anticipa- 
tion of a pun. . . . But the mermaid repeated her 
question and Mr. Phinney compounded his infamy. 

‘‘My name,’’ quoth he, ‘‘is Leander.”’ 

The mermaids said how lovely the name was, and how 
it made them think of home. ‘‘But what do you do all 
day long? Are you a king?”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said Mr. Phinney. ‘‘How did you guess it? 
Was there something in my manner that made you sus- 
pect me? You see, I’m king of . . . king of Flat- 
bush!’’ 

Once more the mermaids dissolved in cascades of lu- 
cent mirth. Mr. Phinney felt guiltily proud of himself 
—but not half so guilty as proud. He shrank from 
further examination along this line, however, and 
hastened to take command of the conversation. ‘‘And 
now,’’ he asked, ‘‘won’t you tell me your names?’’ 

They were odd names that the two mermaids told him, 
names Mr. Phinney had never heard before, and he could 
not quite distinguish them; but he affirms that they were 
most beautiful. ‘‘As near as I can come to it,’’ Mr. 
Phinney remarked on one occasion, ‘‘one of them was 
something like Ivory, and the other might have been 
Palmolive.’’ . 

‘¢And what, my dears,’’ Mr. Phinney continued, ‘‘do 
you do all day long?”’ 

‘*All we do all day long is swim and play and tell 
stories to each other and sing songs,’’ said the mermaid 
with the seaweed hair. 

‘¢Ah, but please, please sing me a song!’’ he pleaded. 

Very obligingly the two mermaids lifted their voices, 
— smooth and cool as were their hands their voices were, 
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— and sang together. Mr. Phinney has tried to recollect 
the song ever since. Sometimes when he is humming to 
himself along the street it is a snatch of that music, come 
back to him, that he is humming, he has explained. And 
one evening, when they were playing ‘‘ Hearts and Flow- 
ers’’ on the phonograph at Mr. Belcher’s house next 
door, Mr. Phinney thought that might be the song, and 
hurried over to ascertain what was the title of it. 

Well, when the mermaids were through, they begged 
Mr. Phinney politely to sing for them. He could think of 
nothing but a hymn he used to like: 

‘‘T was a wayward child, 
I would not join the fold, 
I would not hear the Master’s voice, 

I would not be controlled.’’ 
Mr. Phinney indeed could not remember all the words of 
that, but he sang it anyway, repeating lines where the 
proper ones eluded him. The two mermaids were rather 
thoughtful when he concluded, but she of the moss-col- 
ored hair said that although the song itself was not very 
alluring Mr. Phinney’s singing made it quite lovely. 

‘**T don’t think we’ll sing any more now,’’ she went on. 
‘‘But we will get some seaweed and make a wreath for 
you.”’ 

So the two mermaids swam down to the bottom of the 
ocean and came up presently with their hands full of 
beautiful long green weeds, and they plaited a fillet of 
them, and put it on Mr. Phinney’s pate. It felt very cool 
and pleasant there on his bald head, and when the mer- 
maids were arranging it he could feel the touch of their 
shoulders on his from time to time as the waves would 
toss them together, and he enjoyed himself immensely. 

‘*Ah!’’ said Mr. Phinney. ‘‘Now I am a king indeed 
with these nice weeds for a crown.’’ 

The mermaids were delighted and turned somersaults 
and laughed and splashed joyously around in the water; 
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and once, when Mr. Phinney glanced up, he distinctly 
observed that the moon was smiling. 

It was while the mermaids were down at the bottom of 
the ocean and he was all alone with the moon that Mr. 
Phinney discovered two things. He discovered first that 
he was getting quite fatigued, and he discovered second 
that under the circumstances it would be quite impossible 
for him to drown himself. That would be rude indeed! 
And therefore now, his coronation being over, Mr. 
Phinney regretfully told the mermaids that he would 
have to turn back to shore. 

They were sorry to see him go, but he assured them he 
would call on them again. Chatting merrily, the three 
rode in with the waves, until before long the lights of the 
board-walk came twinkling up from the horizon, and then 
the strip of blackness that was the beach became visible, 
and at last the gentle thunder and seethe of the surf 
could be heard. In a few minutes Mr. Phinney put his 
feet on solid bottom and said farewell to the two mer- 
maids, who waved kisses at him and sank beneath the 
water. 

7 


When a quarter of an hour had passed, while Mr. 
Phinney was searching the reedy flats by moonlight for 
his clothes, he was overhead to remark, ‘‘Pshaw! Just 
play around all day! Think of that!’’ 

It was Henry Potter, an idle fetlow returning late to 
his shack down the beach, who overheard Mr. Phinney’s 
portentous ejaculation. I have been able to get the rest 
of the narrative, upon which Mr. Phinney’s own accounts 
are excusably moony, from Mr. Potter himself. 

‘*T seen this little fat man, all naked he was, clumping 
around in the reeds, kicking at things with his toes,’’ 
said Mr. Potter. ‘‘I heard him say something about 
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playing all day, and I went over there and there he was. 
I said, ‘What’s that on your head?’ He felt of his head. 
‘O, that’s the crown, I guess,’ he said with a sort of a 
smile. Yes, sir; it was a wreath of seaweed on his bald 
head and he took it off and looked at it and smiled. 

‘¢«T been in swimming and for the life of me I can’t 
find my clothes,’ he said. ‘Oh, but where did you put 
them?’ I said. ‘That’s the question, but I put some logs 
on them so as nobody would find them,’ he said. ‘It 
wasn’t hardly necessary as they isn’t many people goes 
so far from home this time of night without clothes of 
their own on,’ I said. 

‘‘Well. . . . So I helped him hunt and pretty soon 
we found his coat. He put that on and then we hunted 
some more and pretty soon we found his under-clothes. 
He took off the coat and put on the under-clothes and put 
the coat on over them and then we hunted some more. 

‘* ‘Say,’ he said, ‘you didn’t ever see around here any 
of these now mermaids, did you?’ ‘Nope,’ I said, ‘not 
unless I had of had a lot more to drink than I had to- 
night.’ ‘I mean,’ he said, ‘without any drinks at all?’ 
‘Nope,’ I said, ‘not unless I had of had a lot more than 
what I got now.’ ‘That’s what I wanted to know,’ he 
said. 

‘*So pretty soon we found his pants and his shoes and 
the rest of his clothes, but we couldn’t find his hat at all. 
‘Never mind the hat,’ he said. ‘Pshaw, what’s the differ- 
ence, anyways?’ 

‘‘Then he says, ‘My good man, listen!’ he says: ‘I like 
you and you take this and go out and get some more than 
you got now.’ So I took what he had in his hand and it 
was a five-dollar bill and we said goodnight and off he 
went up the beach bare-headed humming a tune, and I 
never saw him again after that night. And I wouldn’t 
of believed I ever had of seen him either if it hadn’t been 
for getting crocked all over again with that five dollars.”’ 








YOUR MERRY HEART: SIX POEMS 


By THeuMa Lucite LULL 


“Your merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad tires in a mile-al’’ 


DRYAD OF THE PEANUT TREE 


I am the dryad of a peanut tree; 

Listen to the dogwood bark at me: 

I tie my hair with wispy twine, 

Skip rope backwards with a peanut vine, 
Turn cartwheels by an academic rut, 
And tell the world I’m a nut, I’m a nut! 


I met a college on a winding hill, 
And asked it why it stood so still: 

‘‘ Join left chimneys, suck in doors, 
Throw out your windows, wheel in fours, 
Jig on a cornice and you will see 
Why is the dryad of a peanut tree!’’ 


I whirled my wisps on the college hill, 

Popped Yucatan at the local still, 

Told the institution with treesome glee 

How to be the dryad of a peanut tree. 

The college croaked from its academic rut, 

The conclusive words, ‘‘You’re a nut, nut, nut!’’ 
The frisky sentence, ‘‘You’re a nut, nut, nut!’’ 














A SONG FOR APRIL FIRST 


With imagined hoofs I spurn the earth, 

(For actual hoofs I’ve lacked from birth) 

And kick up the soil for all I’m worth, 
For spring is in my spine, O! 


I raise the fins of a psychic state, 

(For inheriting fins I was born too late) 

And fan the hair on my mermaid’s pate, 
For spring is in my spine, O! 


I ruffle the feathers that grow in my brain, 

(Exterior feathers I cannot attain) 

And tickle a nose when I should refrain, 
For spring is in my spine, O! 


I kink the tail within my mind, 

(For a tail of my own I cannot find) 

And gambol gay where conventions bind, 
For spring is in my spine, O! 


With mental horns I scratch my back, 

(For physical horns I sadly lack) 

And butt a hole in the beaten track, 
For spring is in my spine, O! 


I buds within my head beget, 

(A thing no mortal has ever done yet) 

And bloom on the grave of etiquette, 
For spring is in my spine, O! 











LOVE SONG 


O my starling, my comic anthropoid, 
You’re my drastic, dull aching void; 

You’re my highest, ’ambic attitude, 

And my purest, vitaminic food! 


O translunar planet mine, 

O thou more than legal fine, 
I worship you forever, but 
Because I am affectionut! 


O my flotsam, my delicate debris, 

Jot and tittle, I give my heart to thee! 
Sweet neurosis, pedantic and austere, 
In my ardor I’d guzzle you, my beer! 


O my transient, lambent cosset, 
My bright alluvial deposit, 

I worship you forever, but 
Because I am affectionut! 


GOIN’ SHOOTIN’ 


I took me out a-hunting for to bag a gamesome kill, 
And hied me to a wilderness inscrutable and still, 
Where I spied within a fastness, sanctified and dim, 
Seventeen professors on a dead tree limb! 


Seventeen professors in sedate, pedantic row, 

Discoursing on the dec’rous means to make their col- 
lege go; 

I spotted me a puffy one, protesting over much, 

And caught him with a pot-shot, just for such. 
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He spun and he wobbled and he fell like lead; 

Cried, ‘‘I oppose the measure,’’ and lay obviously dead, 
With atrophied extremities thrust upward in the air, 
As edible, apparently, as any mummy’s pair. 


I chanced another pot-shot, and — lucky accident ! — 

Another three went toppling, shot in the precedent. 

Three noble voices shouted, ‘‘For tradition we will 
die!’ 

And the feet of four professors pointed mutely at the 
sky. 


But still thirteen professors sat sedately on the limb, 
And one spoke of a matter that began to trouble him; 
‘‘T trust I am not hasty — though I’ve not considered 

long — 
In forming an opinion that something must be wrong. 


‘‘For if you note statistics, here upon our tree 
Are full four less professors than there used to be!’’ 
Amaze, then computation; disputation pro and con; 
Until the weighty matter was almost agreed upon, 


When five harrassed professors turned up their toes 
and died — 

‘*We cannot, oh, we cannot bear to actually decide!’’ 
So then the vote was taken, and all were found agreed 
That there were less upon the limb than when they first 

were treed. 


‘‘T think we ought to act!’’ cried one, queer and rather 
grim, 
And a cold convulsive shudder shook the dead tree limb. 
‘““Act? O horror! Horror!’’ cried all the others then, 
*‘No! No! No! No, never! No, and no again!”’ 
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Then I told me it was folly for to shoot such harmless 
birds, 

For they never move from off their perch and injure 
only words, 

And entertain the passersby with habits, quaint and 
slow, 

Discoursing on the dec’rous means to make the college 


go. 


So I took me from the wilderness, inscrutable and still, 
And vowed me never any more professors for to kill. 
And that lair so intellectual, sanctified and dim, 

Holds still some eight professors on the dead tree limb! 


THE GHOSTLING 


I had a little ghostling — 
The ghostling of a thought — 
Which came into my head one day 
As all ideas ought. 


It moved around within my mind, 
Ideas staid disturbed; 

It bumped into my principles 
And left them quite perturbed. 


It battered up my conscience, 
And banged my intellect; 

My imagination shattered more 
Than I can recollect. 


And when that little ghostling 
Had finished up with me, 

I vowed I’d never think again, 
Whate’er results might be! 


























I SING WHILE I WASH THE DISHES 


Oh, I must dance a whirligig, 
A waltz, a gallop, and a jig, 
Dance on my toes, 
And on my nose, 
And everywhere the music goes. 
I stretch my neck and wave my ears, 
Till like a windmill I appears, 
For I have seen the gooses green, 
For I have seen the gooses green! 


Oh, I must sing like a whole brass band, 
Kazoos and callyopes in each hand; 
On one leg hop, 
Like a lollipop, 
That can always start but never stop. 
I stretch my neck and wave my ears, 
Till like a windmill I appears, 
For I have seen the gooses green, 
For I have seen the gooses green! 


Oh, I must shout like a voleano, 
A puffing, blowing hurricane-O! 
Turn handsprings, 
And highland flings, 
And fourteen dozen other things. 
I stretch my neck and wave my ears, 
Till like a windmill I appears, 
For I have seen the gooses green, 
For I have seen the gooses green! 








THE APPOINTMENT 


By Haze HAuu 


He had always known that his legs were too long. And 
he had always feared that his thin neck was given undue 
prominence because it stuck out over his collar in an 
Adam’s-apple effect. But he had never cared as he cared 
now. Walking along the street, which was becoming 
gaily concerned with the affairs of an early summer 
night, his legs began to feel like the trunks of poplar 
trees, and his throat became as uncomfortable as if he 
had swallowed a real apple that hadn’t yet gone down. 
God! if he only could swallow that bump and take up 
something like a four-inch tuck in each leg! If he could 
do that, he would never say another word about his 
hands being the only things he had that were too broad 
for the rest of him, or care, one way or the other, about 
all that red hair on them. 

There she was, right before him, waiting on the corner, 
and ahead of time, too — bless her sweet heart. He saw 
that she saw him, and he felt their eyes meet with a sort 
of click, as if something had fitted into something; then 
he saw her look the other way and felt a hotness, fol- 
lowed by a coldness, go all through him. He knew, he 
knew what it was. It couldn’t be anything but that; it 
couldn’t be anything but that he looked so ungainly that 
she couldn’t bear to see. Probably it was his legs. But 
he must go on. In another minute he was beside her, 
limp with misery. 

She forced herself to look him full in the face. As she 
did so, the breathlessness of the occasion struck her so 
forcibly that she felt a shiver at her knees, and, wonder- 
ing desperately if he had noticed anything, she bit her 
lip and became very red in the face. She told herself she 
was acting like an idiot, and, — oh, dear, — she wished 
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she had never come. She felt him stealing disconsolate 
glances at her, and she knew he was disappointed in her. 
Oh, dear. Maybe he had never seen before that she 
stooped a little, or that her hair was stringy, or that — 
well, it might be any one of a number of things; she 
could never be just sure what it was, but she would 
always know that he had been disappointed in her. Oh, 
dear. 

They had exchanged awkward greetings and had man- 
aged some sort of a handshake. Now they turned to walk 
up the street. He was very glad there was moving to be 
done; he felt much better moving; in fact, he simply 
could not have stood it a minute longer there on the 
corner with her looking up at him that way, looking up 
at his collar. He had seen her embarrassment, and he 
knew what the trouble was. She had been looking at his 
collar, just above his collar. Poor little thing; it was 
sort of a blow, because probably she had never noticed it 
before. 

Jostled a little by the crowd, made to dodge this or 
that hurrying or loitering pair, or pushed together until 
their shoulders touched, they walked on up the street. 
And as they walked on, it became much easier. The new 
night was hanging like a great shaded lantern over the 
earth, and this in itself was enough to make the hour 
mysterious and kind, and to slip a little music of breath 
between the lips of anyone who appreciated the taste. 
But after a while the crowd began to thin out, and sud- 
denly they realized that it would be silly to keep walking 
on in one direction much longer. She wondered if they 
hadn’t better turn around and walk back again, while to 
him came the inspiration. 

He faced her with the dawn of it in his eyes. How 
would she like to take a car ride, how would she like to 
take the loop-the-loop ride around the Heights and watch 
the lights come out over the city? Oh, she would like it 
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very much. And she stole an admiring glance at him for 
the sake of the inspiration. 

The inspiration, it seemed, stimulated him into an 
astonishing bit of gallantry; he took hold of her elbow 
and helped her on the car. He managed that part of it 
surprisingly well, but he never remembered anything 
about getting on himself, of walking the length of the 
ear, of finding seats, of dropping down beside her. He 
knew all this happened, for later he found himself 
wedged in among much careless humanity, sitting there 
quite close to her, while the car ricocheted on, block after 
block. And he made another discovery: he found that he 
was much less miserable than he had expected to be. 

A little farther on they began climbing the hill, and as 
the night grew purple and the air became tangy and 
slippery and sharp, the city spread before them, a glitter 
and a dream place. And with every lurch of the car, 
with every suck it took at space, it all became easier and 
easier. She was surprised, after what had happened, to 
find herself taking some comfort with herself. In spite 
of everything, in spite of her sallow skin and her thin 
eyelashes, she began to take deep, almost fulfilling 
breaths of herself; she began to feel that the night was 
opening out and becoming beautiful and elaborate, be- 
cause she was there to ride through it, because they were 
there to ride through it. And he felt a little of all that, 
too, and as they rode on and on, he felt much more. Even 
though he knew so well that she sat quiet beside him with 
nothing moving but her breath, he had only to turn his 
eyes away from her to make it seem that she turned to 
him and leaned against him as if in trouble. Sometimes 
it seemed that she pressed close against him there, cry- 
ing, sobbing terribly. Evidently he had hurt her, evi- 
dently he had been cruel to her, and yet she turned back 
to him to weep it out. He could feel her there, he could 
feel the sobs moving through her body. Then it seemed 
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to him that he would put his arm around her just as if 
he were used to having women cry on him, and pat her 
until she felt better, but in a few minutes more she would 
be back there with her face burrowing into his coat, and 
he would be hearing himself say that he was sorry he 
had broken her heart and that he would never do it again. 
And the rest of the time he kept mumbling to himself, 
and the car wheels seemed grinding it out too: Poor little 
thing, poor little thing. 

At last the ride was over, and they were back in the 
strange, dismal town. They stepped off the car, feeling 
as if they might be stepping into an abyss and not caring 
a great deal whether they did or not. She met his eyes 
steadily. Then he asked her what she wanted to do now. 
His voice sounded much as it used to sound — rather 
nasal and squeaky. It took his breath away. He didn’t 
know just what he had expected, but he certainly hadn’t 
expected it to sound so unbelievably out of place and 
queer that the echoes of it began to take on the awful 
proportions of masked men who were getting behind his 
new aggressive self and pushing his new aggressive self 
off into the night, leaving the old limp him there on the 
corner with her. It must have seemed to her, too, that 
something like that was happening, for when she an- 
swered, she said quickly, miserably, that she was afraid 
it was getting late. He knew it wasn’t late at all, but 
before he realized what he was doing, he was agreeing 
with horrible emphasis that it was late, it was very late. 
And then, of course, she insisted on starting home. 

















BRIEF REVIEWS 


God Head, by LEonarD Cuing. (The Viking Press, $2.) God 
Head is a tumultuous, vivid book, full of beauty, full of power. 
The ideas and material of Finnish poetry run through it like a 
refrain: the thunder and rasp of Finnish names, the white 
strength of Finnish bodies, the exuberant, savage beauty of 
Finnish legend. Mr. Cline even gives phrases of Finnish music 
with the teasing, mysterious words which his characters can 
never quite translate to their own or the reader’s satisfaction. 
One turns from this novel to reread the Kalevala. 

There are, I think, in the book some large blocks of exposition 
which should have been more thoroughly assimilated into the 
story: passages in which the protagonist, Paulus Kempf, be- 
comes too obviously the mouthpiece of a Cline who is at once 
lyrically spontaneous, cynical, and a trifle inebriate. But on 
the whole the story swings straight forward through a single 
sharply drawn are of drama, holding the closest interest. 

This is a pleasantly irresponsible book, in spite of the serious- 
ness of many passages. There are passages of the most riotous 
burlesque humor, in which I take delight; and there is a con- 
stant crackle of irony. In more than one aspect the book is a 
gargoyle, a grotesque. But even more outstanding are the pro- 
foundiy poetic and sensitive renderings of sensuous experience, 
particularly of place and action: the realizations of color of lake 
and woods; the almost intolerably keen and accurate projections 
of the experience of climbing, of diving and swimming, of chop- 
ping, of running. In no novel I have read recently is there such 
a marked union of intellectual brilliance and sensory respon- 
siveness. 

The character of Aino fascinates me, as it evidently fasci- 
nated Cline. She is more competently presented than any other 
character in the book, though all of the few people are well 
done. 

Altogether, God Head is a novel which in its achieved brilli- 


ance, its versatility, is immensely interesting and promising. 
és. TF. F. 


America in Civilization. By Ratpo E. Turner. (Knopf, $5.) 
Professor Turner has achieved a triumph in correlation. The 
backgrounds of knowledge that anyone must have who is to live 
intelligently in this America are set forth here with extraor- 
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dinary precision and lucidity. Many fields of knowledge are 
laid under tribute. Mistakes are inevitable, but the few that I 
note come oftener from inadequate statement and heedlessness 
of nice distinctions than from clear error; in other words the 
book has ‘‘the faults of its qualities.’’ Designed largely for 
courses of orientation, it is useful to the general reader who 
knows how to profit by the synthetic outlines of knowledge 
which are popular in these days. F. L. M. 








Other Provinces, by Cart VAN Doren (Knopf, $1.75). Some 
readers have taken Mr. Van Doren to task because in this book 
he has departed from the field of criticism as the term is com- 
monly applied. It seems to me that this is his own affair: 
surely a man doesn’t have to stay in one labelled compartment 
for the whole of his literary life! But for my part — insofar 
as such a comment is not an impertinence —I am glad that Mr. 
Van Doren eared to write this book. My admiration for his 
critical power gives me particular interest in watching the play 
of his mind in the fields of character delineation and interpre- 
tation. He is largely successful in attaining vividness and 
vigor of treatment, while never losing grasp, perspective, a 
certain crystalline certainty even in admitting his doubts. I 
shall watch with eager interest for the first novel by Carl Van 
Doren. ss eS 


Sketches of Eighteenth Century America: More ‘‘ Letters from 
an American Farmer.’’ By St. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR. Edited 
by Henri L. Bourprn, Ratpax H. Gasrien, and StTaniey T. 
Witurams. (Yale University Press, $4.) Every student of 
American literature must be grateful to Professor Bourdin and 
his associates for making these essays available. The new volume 
will not raise Crévecoeur to a position of literary eminence per- 
ceptibly higher than that which he has long enjoyed by reason 
of his Letters, but they do give us a much clearer idea of his 
reactions to the American scene. Here we find less of the senti- 
mentalist and more of the farmer, less of the optimistic democrat 
and more of the indignant tory. I cannot agree with the editors, 
however, that Crévecoeur was not a true man of letters. I must 
object also to editing of the text which is, on the whole, quite 
too high-handed. 

I am much impressed by the excellent narratives in this vol- 
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ume. ‘‘The American Belisarius’’ is certainly one of the best of 
American short stories written in the eighteenth century. 
F. L. M. 


The Mother’s Recompense. By Evita WuHarron. (Appleton, 
$2.) This is one of Mrs. Wharton’s lesser novels, — lesser 
chiefly because its scope is smaller. It is the story of an episode. 
Moreover, the significance of the episode is not great: it is a 
mere chance, and an odd chance, which brings about the un- 
pleasant predicament in which Mrs. Clephane finds herself. The 
story is readable beyond most of Mrs. Wharton’s, however, and 
effectively constructed. F. L. M. 
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